Chapter XV

THE MUMMY

IN the preceding chapters we have seen that of the means
whereby man gets his subsistence, and of his tools and
appliances, some of the most important and widespread did
not have a multiple origin.* but originated^ in all probability,
in some one spot It should be clear that where tools and
appliances come into existence^ there also are likely to arise
the customs^ rites^ magical practices^ and religious beliefs
which are everywhere found in association with them. It
should also be clear that if savages never have any new
ideas about the food supply^ they are unlikely to have new
ideas about such less insistent subjects as the fate of the soul
after death.

Almost all of those3 and they are very many3 who have
discussed what they call 'primitive religion* have discussed
it without regard to the material culture of those whose
beliefs they were discussing. If they have thought about
the matter at all, which most of them obviously have not,
they have tacitly assumed either that every agricoltural
village in the world has evolved for itself the whole complex
of corn3 plough^ plough-oxen* harrows* sickles., flails,
winnowing-fans^ etc., or, alternatively^ that people have
borrowed all these traits from outside without having their
own customs, rites^ and beliefs affected in the slightest degree.
Frazer (GJ3., vol. vii, p. 58) notes the possibility that corn-
growing may have been difesed from Greece to Italy, but
the idea does not seem to occur to Mm that this* if a feet,
might explain the similarities between Italian and Greek
agricultural ritual. All over Europe we hear of peasant
cults* peasant customs, peasant rites;, peasant beiefe, and
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